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THE “RAISING OF LAZARUS,” IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
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[“ Raising of Lazarus,” by Sebastian del Piombo. 


A spectator ignorant of the merits of the “ Raising of 
Lazarus,” in the National Gallery, might not be dis- 
pused, on a careless or casual glance, to bestow upon it 
as much attention as on other pictures in the same apart- 
ment, such as Murillo’s “ Holy Family.” Its size, 
perhaps (it is 12 feet G inches high, 9 feet 6 inches 
wide), might draw that first attention, which, on con- 
tinued inspection, would ripen into admiration and won- 
der. But it has not that quality which charms the 
uneducated eye, and, when harmoniously combined, pos- 
sesses such attraction even for the most fastidious— 
brilliancy of colour. Yet brilliancy of colour would jar 
sadly with all the feeling and sentiment, all the natural 
pathos, of that exquisite story in the eleventh chap- 
ter of John. The story of the “ Raising of Lazarus,” 
as told by the Apostle, owes nothing of its pathos 
to the graces or the artifices of style. It is brief, 
and even abrupt: events are hinted at rather than dis- 
closed ; yet in its touching and weighty simplicity it 
Vor. VII. 





remains a picture of domestic affection, of the trial of 
friendship and faith, such as never can be equalled. 

In a village about two miles from Jerusalem resided « 
family of two sisters and a brother, of whom we are tuld 
that they enjoyed the honour and distinction of the 
friendship and love of Christ. A popular opinion (sup- 
ported only by inference, yet seemingly warranted by fair 
and natural inference) is that the one sister, Martha, was 
a careful and anxious creature, whose thoughts lay more 
upon the surface, and busied themselves with domestic 
and external things, while the other sister, on was a 
meditative being, prone to sit at the feet of Wisdom, and 
to treasure up all the lessons that fell from its lips. Their 
brother Lazarus became ill, and the sisters sent a sim- 
ple yet affecting message to their Friend—* Lord, behold 
he whom thou lovest is sick.” But He, who cured the 
maladies of strangers who flocked around him, came not 
at the call of friendship and love to lift Lazarus from his 
sick bed. Four days after Lazarus had — and 
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when the house “of the bereaved sisters was filled with 
those who came to give all that on such an occasion they 
can, their presence and consolation, a whisper was con- 
veyed to Martha that Jesus was approaching. She, 

rompt and ready, went out immediately to meet him ; 
ut Mary, absorbed in her grief, “ sat still in the house.” 
And here we may discriminate between the characters of 
the sisters. Martha is not only prompt to meet Jesus, 
but, with a deficiency of that delicate perception which 
marks the character of Mary, is instantly ready with the 
suggestion of —“ I know that even now whatsoever thou 
wilt ask of God, God will give it thee.” But Mary, 
when roused from her stupor by the words—“ the Master 
is come, and calleth for thee,”—has no suggestion to 
make ; her tongue utters only that prevailing thought 
which gave such a keenness to her affliction—“ Lord, if 
thou hadst been here my brother had not died.” And 
moving must her grief have been when not only all 
around, but He, who knew for what purpose he came, 
mingled their tears with hers—* Jesus wept.” Coming 
to the grave—* it was a cave, and a stone lay upon it ” 
—He says, “Take ye away the stone.” But here the 
bustling Martha interferes—again she suggests, and is 
gently rebuked. Breathing a prayer, He then with a 
loud voice utters the potent words, “ Lazarus, ComME 
rortH.” The command rings within the sepulchral 
cave, and tingles on the “dull cold ear of death ;”— 
“he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot 
with grave clothes, and his face was bound about with a 
napkin. Jesus saith unto them, ‘ Loose him, and let 
him go.’ ” 

It is at this moment that the painting takes up the 
story. The pointed finger of Jesus seems to indicate the 
command to disengage the revived man. Lazarus him- 
self is in his first amazement; his look towards Jesus is 
not a look of recognition, but a kind of stare, whilst he 
eagerly aids the work of tearing off his bandages. 
Martha, ready, practical Martha, with averted head and 
uplifted hands, shows that her brother’s apparition is yet 
a fact too startling and strong for her to bear. But 
Mary the devout, all faith and all feeling, is kneeling at 
the feet of Jesus, her pale face upturned in solemn ecstasy. 
Amongst other indications of character, remark those 
mourning women behind the figure of Martha. We 
may suppose them to be professional mourning-women, 
or as mourning in the spirit of profession ; and strongly 
do they show the force of habit and association. For 
they still pursue their vocation when the necessity for it 
has ceased, and while all else are under the electric in- 
fluence of amazement and wonder. 

The face of Jesus is pervaded by the very soul and 
spirit of sadness ; but it is the sadness of a heart for ever 
communing with itself on some weighty matter, and 
which has experienced what selfishness and pride may 
do when goodness looks them in the face. It is a 
serious, tempered sadness, which makes all its offices of 
kindness and natural love more tender in the perform- 
ance. The face of Mary, as kneeling she looks up to 
Christ, is exquisite, and shows in what a fine spirit of 

reception the whole painting was carried on. Sorrow 
is turned, not yet into joy, but into devotional rapture and 
awe. Peter is also kneeling at the feet of Christ ; John, 
behind Christ, mildly appeals to the miracle against a 
disputatious Jew; of the other spectators some are in 
amazement, others are merely curious, and some, by 
their looks, are already ransacking for arguments to dis- 
pute the fact. A shrewish face overlooks the figure of 
Christ ; and in the background are those mean, selfish, 
** venerable ” men, who feel that a “ notable ” miracle 
has been done, and if they “cannot deny it,” they will 
at least try to suppress its author. 

Though Sebastiano del Piombo is termed the painter 
of this rare work of art, much of the real merit belongs 
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but aided him with his direction and his hand. And 
this was done from an alleged jealousy of Raphael, as ir 
the mighty artist was unwilling that any one should ap- 
proach even near his throne. The following is the account 
in the Catalogue :— 

“ The Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, afterwards Clement 
VII., for whom Raphael painted the ‘ Transfiguration,’ 
being desirous of presenting an altar-piece to the cathe- 
dral church at Narbonne, engaged Sebastian to execute 
a work of the same dimensions, selecting for his subject 
the ‘ Resurrection of Lazarus.’ The composition of this 
grand picture was entirely the work of Buonarotti 
(Michael Angelo), and the execution of the figure of 
Lazarus ‘ rejects the claim of every other hand.’ Before 
this celebrated picture was sent to Narbonne, it was ex- 
hibited in competition with the last work and the chef 
d’euvre of Raphael, and excited universal admiration. 
It was placed in the Orleans Gallery by the Regent of 
France, and subsequently purchased by Mr. Anger- 
stein.” 

The painting has faults which in an ordinary work 
would not escape censure.* But, in the words of Mr. 
Bucke, “ we must stop, lest we resemble the critic who 
paused a long time over Velasquez’s picture of ‘ Christ 
on the Cross,’ (now in the convent of St. Placido at 
Madrid), to discover whether the lances of the attendant 
soldiers were too long or too short.”’t 


CORONATION OF JAMES I. 


Translation of a Statement contained in the Reports of 
Sir Francis Moore, Knt., Serjeant-at-Law (page 748), 
concerning the Coronation of James I. 


King James having appointed his coronation to take place 

upon the feast day of St. James, granted a commission to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Henry Howard, Lord 
Zowche, Lord Lumley, and Popham and Anderson, chief- 
justices, to hear and determine the claims of services at the 
coronation. The commission was published, and began to 
be executed on the 18th of July, in the dining-roorm in the 
Star Chamber; on which day they did nothing but receive 
all claims exhibited to them. They then directed the clerk 
of the crown to deliver all the claims to Phillips and Croke, 
king’s serjeants, to whom they referred the suitors to show 
their evidence in maintenance of their claims. The ser- 
jeants sat for that purpose upon the 2lIst, in the said 
dining-room, and took informations of all claims. The 
commissioners assembled again in the said dining-room on 
the 22nd, being Friday, and heard the reports of the said 
serjeants of all evidences they had found for maintaining 
the claims; whereupon they allowed some and disallowed 
others, and others they deferred. 
On account of the great pestilence, the king deferred all 
ceremonies of his coronation which were to be done in his 
riding from the Tower of London to Westminster, and 
commanded by proclamation that there should be no pre- 
paration for anything, except so much as concerned the 
real part of the coronation to be performed in the church ; 
and the commissioners then commanded that no claims 
should then be examined, except those for service to be done 
in the church at the coronation. 

Whereupon the serjeants reported the evidence of divers 
claims to the lords commissioners, beginning with the claim 
of the barons of the Cinque Ports, which was to carry a 
canopy over the head of the king and another over the head 
of the queen, from the water-side to the church and 
within the church,—the canopies to be of gold cloth or 
purple silk, with four silvered staves, and at each staff a 
silver bell gilt with gold, and at each staff four of the said 
barons, making in all the number of 32 persons; which 
canopy, staves, and bells they claimed as their fees. To 
sustain which claim, they showed a judgment of allowance 
thereof in the Red Book of the Exchequer at the corona- 
tion of Eleanor, wife of King Henry IIL, and another 
allowance thereof at the coronation of King Richard IL; 


* There are some remarks of a pictorial character on the 
‘ Raising of Lazarus’ in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ vol.i., p. 67. 





to Michael ;Angelo. He not only prompted Sebastian, 


+ © Book of Human Character, p. 281. 
t Tuesday, 25th July, 1603. 
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and they showed continuance of the said service in divers 
coronations of later times, but no record extant thereof, 
except the said two antient judgments. But the Dean of 
Westminster produced their antient book in parchment of 
the whole order of the coronation, wherein the said service of 
the Cinque Ports is written; on which the lords allowed the 
claim, the 32 persons being directed to appear before the 
Lord Steward of England, who was the Earl of Notting- 
ham,* on the 24th July,t to the intent that he should 
survey them, and should allow as many of them as he 
thought meet to do the service, the others to make such 
deputies as the Lord Steward should appoint. 

And at that court of claims the two ehief-justices deli- 
vered these resolutions -— 

1. Where a barony, or a manor or certain land, held in 
seijeanty to do special service at the coronation, is divided 
into many hands by purchase, there each tenant is charge- 
able with the whole service, but the king may elect which 
of them shall do the service, and he who does the service 
shall take the fee to himself alone, because it is due pro 
exercitio officii. But if the division be in coparcenary, 
the eldest alone is to do the service, and the others are to 
contribute to the charge, and the eldest alone is to have 
the fees; but if each sister sell her part, the feoffee of the 
eldest shall not have the pre-eminence. And that was the 
case before them in respect of the barony of Bedford, which 
is held of the king by serjeanty, to be almoner on the day 
of the coronation. That barony was first divided by copar- 
cenary between Lord Bray and Lord Latymer (Lord Bray 
being the elder), and Lord Mowbray, which Lords Bray and 
Mowbray sold their shares to Sir Thomas Snag and Colby ; 
but Lord Latymer’s part descended to four heirs, and upon 
partition was allotted to Lord Burghley in right of his wife. 
The commissioners thought it was in the choice of the 
king which of them should do the service; but to me it 
seems clear that the heir of Lord Latymer ought to do the 
service, beeause he has his estate in his part in privity of 4 
descent, and so have not the others; as when one holds a 
manor by such grand serjeanty and sells all except a part, 
then he himself for that part shall do the service; as the 
said two chief-justices also resolved in the case between 
the Earl of Oxford and Gage upon two claims exhibited by 
them, each claiming to be chamberlain to the queen at the 
coronation. The ear! holding the manors of Fingrings, Hard- 
meade, and Ginges by the said service, had sold Hardmeade 
to Gage and Fingrings to Mildmay, and retained Ginges. 
But a doubt arising whether he had retained Ginges or 
not, the commissioners respited the judgment on the claim. 

II. Where service of tenure is reserved by grand serjeanty 
at the coronation, and the land comes into the hands of an 
ignoble man who is unmeet to execute it, the Lord Steward 
may appoint a noble and proper person to do the service, as 
deputy to the tenant of the land ; for which there was a pre- 
cedent shown at the coronation of Richard II., viz. the 
land held by the serjeanty to present the basin, and also 
another to present the towel to the king before dinner 
(devant manger) on the coronation-day, had come to the 
possession of a mean man, and there the Lord Steward ap- 
pointed the Earl of Cambridge as deputy to do the service. 
And because Sir Stephen Some, Knight, of London, has 
now the same land by purchase, and exhibited his claim to 
do the service, the commissioners allowed the claim, referring 
him to the Lord Steward for allowance of his person as 
meet for the doing thereof. And this rule was taken, that 
when the tenant is ignoble and the service noble, or the 
tenant is a feme sole, or an infant, or a person beyond the 
seas, or infirm of body or by sickness, then the service is 
to be executed by a deputy to be allowed by the Lord 
Steward, and the deputy is to take the fee. 

III. When land is given to hold by such services as 


* The office of Lord Steward, or High Steward of England, 
18 one of great ps The authority of the High Steward was 
to survey and rule, under the kimg, the whole kingdom and all 
ministers of the law, in times both of war and of peace. This 
high office was annexed by William the Conqueror to the barony 
of Hinkley, that barony being granted to be held by the service 
of being High Steward of England. In 1399 this barony merged 
in the crown, upon the usurpation of the throne by Henry of 
Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaster and Baron of Hinkley. Since 
that me the office has been granted only for the particular oc- 
casion, principally on the trial of peers. Alter the service is 
performed, he dissolves his commission by breaking over his head 
the white rod which is the badge of his office. 

+ This would be on the Sunday. 
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these—to be usher of the king’s chamber (as Sir George 
Moore holds the manor of Cateshull, in Surrey),—or to be 
the warden of the palace of Westminster (as the warden of 
the Fleet holds the bailiwick and wardenship of the palace 
and the Red Lettice in Westminster),—or to be master of 
the king’s buck-hounds (as Sir Pexall Brockas holds the 
manor of Little Weldon, in the county of Bucks),—without 
any mention of the coronation,—there the tenants are to 
make their claims, because they shall not be excluded from 
the service on the day of coronation. They are not, how- 
ever, to be admitted to such services by the commissioners 
of claims, or by the Lord Steward, but are to be referred 
to the king himself, their tenure* being perpetual and 
continuing. 


Daily Distribution of Labour on a Flemish Farm.—In 
the winter season the whole family rise at half-past four in 
the morning. The Miss Martens, as well as the young 
women in the house, immediately go to the cow-house to 
milk nearly a dozen of cows, which are milked three times 
a day—in the winter time, at five o’clock in the morning, 
at mid day, and about six in the evening ; and in summer, 
at four o’clock in the morning, at eleven o’clock, and at 
seven in the evening. Each cow gives from fifteen to 
thirty litres (16 to 32 quarts) per day. Mr. Martens, his sons, 
and the farm servants, are occupied in preparing food for 
the cattle, giving them their morning food, baking bread, 
boiling the thread of flax, &e. Madame Martens, or one 
of her daughters, prepares breakfast at six o'clock, when 
the whole family, master, mistress, and domestics, place 
themselves at the same table, as they do at dinner and 
supper. At half-past six the daughters go to Ghent to sell 
their milk and butter, and the male servants work in the 
fields or in the barns. In the interval of the labours of 
the farm, the women are employed in spinning and in pre- 
paring lint for the weaver. In the spring and summer 
they never spin, except when the bad weather does not 
permit them to weed or plant, or to assist in carrying on 
the other operations of husbandry. The evenings of the 
autumn, the winter, and the spring, are employed in manu- 
facturing linen. They dine at mid-day, and sup at seven in 
the evening; after which their occupations are continued 
till nine o’clock, when they go to bed. (Account transmitted 
in 1822, bya member of the Society of Agriculture at Ghent, 
to the late Right Hon. Sir J. Sinclair.)— Correspondence of 
Sir J. Sinclair, vol. ii., p. 186. 


Discovery of America.—It is matter of historical proof, 
that the Normans of past ages not only discovered North 
America in the course of their bold expeditions across the 
high seas, but during the ninth, tenth, and eleventh cen- 
turies, nay even so late as the fourteenth, kept up an unin- 
terrupted intercourse with the coasts along Lancaster 
Sound, Barrow’s Straits, and southwards as low as Florida, 
particularly with the people of the country which at present 
forms the states of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. This 
remarkable fact has been confirmed by several manuscripts 
and narratives of travel which have recently been brought 
to light, and the discovery of several remains in North 
America, which are incontestably Norman in their origin. 
We ourselves possess genealogical tables, brought down to 
the present day, which show that there are many families 
still existing **. iceland, Norway, and Denmark, particu- 
larly that of Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, whose forefathers 
were chieftains of native races in North America, and were 
themselves born under that sky eight centuries back. It 
appears extremely probable that Columbus, who visited 
Iceland in the year 1477, was first made aware of the ex- 
istence of another quarter of the an by the people of that 
island, and that in this way the idea of making a voyage of 
discovery westwards was first suggested to his active mind. 
—From a Christiania Paper. 





Insanity.—M. Briére de Boisemont makes the following 
estimate in his ‘Essay on the Effect of Civilization with 
reference to Insanity:’—In London there is 1 lunatic or 
idiot in every 200 persons; in Paris, 1 in 222; in St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1 in 3133; in Naples, 1 in 729; in Rome, 1 in 
418; in Milan, 1 in 242; in Turin, 1 in 434; in Florence, 
1 in 338; in Madrid, 1 in 3350; in Dresden, 1 in 466; and 
in Cairo, 1 in 30,714. 





* Je, their service in respect of their tenure. 
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COVERINGS FOR THE FEET. 

[Concluded from No. 392.] 

In the reign of James I. the stock- 
ings were gartered below the knees, and 
the garters, sometimes richly spangled 
with precious stones, fastened in a large 
bow or rosette on the outer side of the 
leg (fig. 42). In the latter part of 
Charles I.’s, and during Charles II.’s 
reign, Spanish leather boots were prin- 
cipally worn with very large tops ruf- 
fled with iace or lawn; these were 
sometimes tied at the sides. (See figs. 
43, 44,45.) Fig. 46 is a shoe worn by 
Charles I. in the early part of his reign ; 
the roses here seen were, towards its 


Fig. 45. 

















close, dispensed with, and large wide 
strings substituted (fig. 47). Very high 
heels were much worn during this and 
the next century, and the stockings ap- 
pear to have been worked in various pat- 
Fig. 49. terns. (See figs. 43 

and 48.) The la- 


dies in Charles IT.’s 
reign wore very high 
heels to their shoes 
(fig. 49), in adopt- 
ing which they seem 
to have copied from 
the Venetian “ ciap- 


pines ” or “ choppines,” which Evelyn, when in Italy, 
thus humorously describes in his ‘ Diary,’ under the date 
1645: “It was now Ascension Weeke, and the great 
Mart or Faire of ye whole yeare was now kept, every 
bodie at liberty, and jollie. The noblemen walk with 
their ladies stalking on ‘choppines;’ these are high- 
heeled shoes, particularly affected by these proud dames, 
or, as some say, invented to keepe them at home, it being 
very difficult to walk with them; whence one being asked 
Fic. 50. how he liked the Venetian dames, re- 

a plied, that they were ‘ mezzo carno, 
mezzo ligno’ (half flesh, half wood), 
and that he would have none of 
them. When they walk abroad they 
set their hands on the heads of two 
matron-like servants, or old women, 
4 to support them, who continue mum- 
bling their beads. ’Tis ridiculous 

to see how these ladies crawle in and 

out of their gondolas by reason of 

their choppines, and what dwarfs 

they appear when taken down from 
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their wooden scaffolds.” > Something of the kind jis 
worn in Italy in the present day by the lower orders, the 
form of which may a seen in fig. 50. 

Fig. 51. Buckles succeeded the large ribands on 


the shoes about 1680, although they had 
been used on the side of the foot to fasten 
the strap which passed over the instep, 
much earlier. (See fig. 51.) In the 
reign of William III. very high and stiff 
boots were worn doubled down at the 
top, and with very large and broad heels. 


The heels of the shoes at this period were 
often of a red colour (figs. 52, 53), 
the buckles gradually increasing in size 
until, in the reign of George III., they 
(together with buttons on the coats 
of the sizeof a dollar) were worn 
so large as to give rise to a carica- 
ture, entitled “ Buckles and But- 
tons, or I’m the thing, demme!” 
White stockings had been used 
in mourning until the year 1778, 
when they were superseded by 
black. Coloured hose, which had 
been much worn until this time, gave way completely to 
the black and white, although blue worsted stockings 
were still sometimes worn. The term “ blue stocking,” 
as applied to literary ladies, was conferred on a society to 
which females were admitted, owing to Mr. Benjamin 
Fig. 53. Stillingfleet, one of its acting members, 


constantly wearing stockings of that co- 
lour. Thenceforth, any literary lady, 
whether belonging to this club or not, 
was frequently honoured with the title 
of “ blue stocking.” 

Hessian boots were introduced about 
1789, and were sometimes covered by 
the pantaloons, which came in fashion 
about the same time: and at this period 
short boots were also worn. 

2 Having thus noticed the principal 
variations in the forms of shoes in Eng- 


land to the close of the 18th century, 
we stop, as our readers must all be acquainted with the 
boots and shoes of the nineteenth century. In fig. 54 
we have represented some of the more common species 
of the genus on which we have treated. 
Fig. 54. 
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A glance however at the shoes of other nations may 
not be uninteresting. With regard to our neighbours, 
their fashions are only a reflection of our own, or perhaps 
we should rather say we have copied the productions of 
our neighbours in this matter. 


Fig. 55. 


In the middle of the 
Fig. 56. 
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eighteenth century, however, the French wore shoes of a 
form which we do not appear to have introduced into Eng- 
land. They are represented in figs. 55, 56. Persian and 
Turkish shoes are generally very rich, and are mostly of 
the forms of figs. 57, 58, 59, 60; but the Turkish ladies 


Fig. 57. Fig. 58. 


' 





are often mounted upon instruments similar to fq. 61. 
Fig. 61. 


ie 


Chinese shoes and boots are represented in figs. 62 to 
65. Fig. 65 is a sandal worn by the servants ; and fig. 


Fig. 62. 





64 a kind of clog worn over the shoes when the weather is 
unfavourable, similar to the Europeans. The ladies of 
China are notorious for wearing very small shoes, to enable 
them to do which they have their feet cramped and bound 
up in infancy, causing them great pain and equal incon- 
venience ; for it is needless to say, that with feet of not 
more than from three to four inches long, it is with the 
greatest difficulty they are enabled to walk; yet such is 

Fig. 66. the pride of rank, that these 


ladics willingly cripple them- 
selves rather than descend to a 
level with the common people, 
who are not allowed to inflict 
upon themselves such misery. 
(See fig. 66.) 

But perhaps the most curious 


shoes are those worn by the Esquimaux and other ex- 
treme northern nations when travelling over snow. They 
are formed of cance, with a place in the centre for the 
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to twelve inches wide. (See fig. 67.)_ Presenting such a 


broad surface, they do not readily sink in the snow ; but 
according to the travellers who have used them, they are 
not at all agreeable, for they rub the skin terribly off 
the heel ; and Franklin says he might have been traced 
for miles by the blood which flowed from his feet, occa- 
sioned by the attrition of these instruments. 





CHINESE ENGLISH. 


Ir is a curious circumstance, and one which shows hew 
extensive has been the commercial intercourse of England 
with China, that almost all Europeans at Canton carry 
on their business with the natives through the medium 
of the English language. Few foreigners study Chinese 
to any extent, and those few are chiefly scholars residing 
in Europe; but the Chinese at Canton find it to their 
interest to pick up a smattering of English, and are 
enabled by its means to make themselves understood by 
Europeans ; but it is a strange jargon, made up of words 
grievously mispronounced, often oddly perverted from 
their proper meaning, and always combined according to 
the Chinese idiom. So extraordinary is the dialect thus 
produced, that an Englishman on his arrival at Canton 
understands little more of it than if it were French or 
Dutch, and finds that his own uncontaminated English 
is as little understood by the Chinese servant or shop- 
keeper. It requires a few weeks’ practice to put him on 
a level with the natives, and he will then be able to speak 
a jargon as uncouth as any Chinaman 

To facilitate the acquisition of this language, the 
Chinese have compiled vocabularies, in which every 
Chinese word is accompanied by a corresponding Eng- 
lish term. One of these vocabularies has recently been 
printed at Fushan, near Canton: it consists of sixteen 
pages, and contains about four hundred words, which are 
divided into four classes: the first contains the nume- 
rals; then come the names of men and things; after- 
wards words which often occur in conversation, such as 
verbs, particles, and miscellaneous expressions, which 
are not comprehended in the other classes; and the 
fourth comprises the names of eatables. As the Chinese 
have no alphabet, they are unable to communicate cor- 
rectly the sound of any foreign word, unless such sound 
be identical with that of some word in their own language: 
this coincidence is very rare, and they are in consequence 
reduced to take any word which appears to them in sound 
something like the one they wish to represent. In the 
present case the likeness is unfortunately often very un- 
like, and unless a Chinese get the aid of some one learned 
in the jargon to teach him the pronunciation, he will be 
nearly as unintelligible to an Englishman as if he should 
speak in his own tongue. A few examples will show 
this. The word “ change” is represented by two China 
words pronounced cheen-che: the “ ground” is kaw- 
lang: “ dirty” becomes tah-te: a“ jacket “ tikka: 
“ directly” tik-ek-ke : “ husband” and “ wife” are hah- 
sze-mun and wi-foo, the former word is probably in- 
tended to represent “ houseman.” The numbers from 
one to twelve are, “ one, two, te-le, faw, fi, sik-she, sum- 





heel, and are from three to four feet long, and from nine 


wun, oot, ni, teng, lum-wun, te-lup.” In addition to 
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this copious source of unintelligibility, the vocabulary 
contains many expressions picked up from sailors, who 
are apt to speak in a broken jargon to those who under- 
stand them with difficulty ; conceiving probably that as 
foreigners speak English badly, they understand bad 
English more readily than good. Thus “ alike” is trans- 
lated a-loo-sum, which is intended to mean al/ the same ; 
a “tailor” is tai-le-mun, a “cook” kok-mun, and a “ young 
gentleman” meet-che-mun ; these are plain enough, tai- 
lorman, cookman, and midshipman. A few words are 
Portuguese ; as “great” is kah-lan-te, meaning grande ; 
“ orange” is loo-lan-che for laranja ; “to know” is 
sha-pe for sabe, a word which seems to be understood all 
over the world. Here and there a couple of words are 
made to signify one with which the compiler of the voca- 
bulary was unacquainted ; “ far” is long-wi, a long way ; 
“ leisure” is hap-teem, have time ; “ enter”’ is ko-yeen-st, 
go inside. To complete the mixture, a few words are 
altogether Chinese : these are such words as most Eng- 
lishmen pick up on their arrival, and use instead of their 
own; as chin-chin, meaning “ if you please,” or “ good 
day,” or any other expression of civility. 

With all this, there is not a word about grammar, no 
rules for accidence or syntax, nothing which could make 
a Chinese imagine that a word may signify one or more 
according to its form, or that a verb may express past, 
present, and future time. 

The best commentary upon this mode of teaching 
English will be a few examples of the language as it is 
actually spoken at Canton, and these we shall extract 
from among several others in the ‘Chinese Repository.’ 
And, first, we shall begin with a dialogue between a book- 
binder and an Englishman who wants to get some books 
bound. Where the jargon appears quite unintelligible 
we shall translate for the benefit of the reader; but shall 
leave the rest to his own ingenuity. The bookbinder 
begins, “ Chin-chin, my sabe velly well, can fixe that 
book alla proper: how fashion you wanchee bindee ?” 
(Good day, I know very well, I can fix that book pro- 
perly: how do you want it bound?) The Englishman 
replies, “ My wanchee takee go way alla this cover, putee 
nother piece.” The bookbinder then says, “I sabe; 
you wanchee lever, wanchee sileek cofuh?” (I know ; 
do you want a leather or silk cover ?) Englishman, “ Alla 
same just now have got; you can do number one pro- 

er.”” Bookbinder: “ I can secure my no got alla same 
al for this ; this have Eulop lever.” (I have certainly 
not got the same leather as this ; this is Europe leather.) 
Englishman: “ Maskee, spose you no got lever, putee 
sileek, you please; my wanchee make finish one moon 
so, no mistake; you can do, true?” Bookbinder: 
“ Can see, can sabe: I secure one moon half so can 
bindee alla proper ; you can callum one coolie sendee go 
my shop.” (I see, I know; I can bind it well in half a 
month: you may send a servant to my shop.) The 
word “ coolie,”” meaning a servant or porter, is imported 
from India. The reply to a question asked by an Eng- 
lishman as to the cause of a bustling procession passing 
along the street will illustrate a well-known superstitious 
belief in lucky and unlucky days. “ What casion so 
much a man, so muchee nvisie?” (What is the cause of 
so many people and so much noise?) “ Some man have 
catchee one wifoo; to-day have counter good day, can 
mally velly proper.” (Some man has taken a wife; to- 
day is accounted a good day, very proper to marry.) 

A dialogue in a shop affords a good specimen. “ Any 
news ?” “ Velly few, you have hear that govnor hab cat- 
chee die ? Last day he hab die.” (Have you heard that 
the governor is dead? He died yesterday.) “ Yes, my 
hab hear. Just now which si your partner hab go ? two 
time before my come, no hab see he.” “ Just now he 


go country ; stop two day more, he come back.” “ Before 
time, I hab see one small boy stay this shop: he hab go 
country ?”? “ He catchee chow-chow (he is eating his 
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dinner) ; come one hour so ; you wanchee see he?” 
“ Maskee, you have alla same; before time, my have 
catchee one lackerware box, that boy have sendee go my 
house, no have seendee one chop.” (Lately I bought a 
lackerware bex ; that boy brought it to my house, but did 
not bring a permit.) “ Stop litty time, I sendee callum, 
he come.”” “ Well, more soon, more better , sendee chop- 
chop.” (The sooner the better ; send the permit.) 

The Chinese do not depend on the use of their voca- 
bularies solely for the acquisition of this tongue; they 
have native schoolmasters, some of whom have resided in 
England or America, and can speak real English, though 
imperfectly ; but the majority know the jargon only. In 
all cases the native is satisfied with a few lessons, and 
thinks himself learned enough as soon as he knows the 
names of goods and furniture, and can tell the price of 
each. For any further knowledge he depends on the 
hongs, shops, and other places where foreigners resort, 
and where consequently the jargon is regularly spoken. 
The writer in the ‘ Repository’ says, “ This dialect has 
become, by long use, established in its idioms, etymology, 
and the definitions attached to words. Canton is the pro- 
per place for its exhibition, where it is spoken in its 
greatest purity. At Whampoa (the anchorage, a good 
way down the Canton river) the Chinese speak better 
Englisk than at Canton, which is owing to their usually 
hearing idiomatic English from those on board the 
ships.” 

The English is not the only language which has 
suffered such a mutilation by the tongues of the peo- 
ple of China. At Macao, which is inhabited in 
great part by Portuguese and their descendants, a simi- 
larly formed gibberish is spoken. In the words of the 
writer, from whom much of this article is taken, “ The 
character of the dialect spoken there among servants 
and shopmen is that of a medley of Portuguese and 
Chinese, and the idioms and pronunciation of it are so 
corrupted from pure Portuguese, that those speaking it 
are nearly unintelligible to one newly arrived from Lis- 
bon. In all its characteristics it is the counterpart of the 
lingo spoken at Canton, where, as well as at Whampoa 
and Lintin, English is the only medium of conversation 
between foreigners and Chinese.” 


The Tenant of the North Cape.—Professor Parrot, who 
returned to St Petersburg from a journey to the North 
Cape last autumn, thus describes his arrival there, in a 
letter of the 25th August:—“ On this day we doubled the 
majestic and magnificent North Cape, our boat looking 
like a nutshell at the foot of this stupendous natural ram- 
part, which rose a thousand feet vertically above our beads. 
A bold experienced Norwegian here maintains himself and 
his family by fishing, and has pitched his quarters in a 
bight about five versts (or rather more than three miles) 
from the Cape; he gave us a hospitable welcome upon our 
knocking at his door at midnight, the northern lights then 
shining full upon us, and billeted us in one of his little huts, 
which he had built with deals brought from a considerable 
distance ; it was warmed with drift wood laid in a little iron 
stove, and afforded us a couch composed of reindeer skins, 
an old table, and one or two chairs. In truth, we were as 
safely and comfortably housed as we could possibly have 
expected to be so far north of the civilized world.’”"—Peters- 
burg Paper. 








Sennaar.—A recent letter from Dr. Veit, who is at the 
head of a mining expedition into North-eastern Africa, 
says,—“On our way hither (to Chartum), we have tra- 
versed the horrible desert, our road being frequently dis- 
coverable by no other marks than the skeletons of men an 
animals who have sunk down under exhaustion. Of this 
kind of signposts was the group of a man’s and a camels 
skeleton, the fleshless hand of the former clasping an empty 
water-bladder. In spite of the desolation of nature, there 
are human beings who have their ‘homes’ in the desert, 
and, in the absence of vegetation, live upon the flesh of 
dead animals, and the bark of a few acacia shrubs, and the 
alms of wayfarers.” From Chartum, the expedition was to 
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take its departure for the Gold Mines, with a military 
escort. Dr. V. says of that place:—“Chartum lies be- 
tween the White and Blue Nile, about seven miles above 
their junction, and consists of scarcely anything better than 
lines of mud huts, in which their black-skinned tenants lay 
their limbs on the bare ground. The environs are flat and 
barren, to which a.few gardens of trees and vegetables, 
fenced in by mud walls, form the only exception. The 
temperature, in the middle of March, rose to 108° Fahren- 
heit in the shade; but in summer, we were told, it rises as 
high as 135°.” 





CONSUMPTION OF FISH IN ENGLAND FOR- 
MERLY AND AT THE PRESENT TIME. 
[Concluded from No. 392.] 


On the class which stands in various positions between 
the fisherman and the consumer, the cheap and quick 
transmission of the commodity in which they deal will 
also have a beneficial effect. While they dispose of one 
day’s supply of fish, the fisherman is engaged in obtain- 
ing another ; but when that supply is only occasional, 
the distribution must be effected by hawkers, the habit 
of consumption is not encouraged, and the market is con- 
fined. In some districts of Ireland, where the consump- 
tion of butcher’s meat is very small, it is hawked from 
door to door. In this way, a considerable number of 
persons are required to circulate a commodity in a given 
space of time over an extensive district, and it is not the 
cheapest mode of distribution, though the individuals en- 
gaged in it are contént with the smallest profit; but the 
small gains of many exceed the moderate profits of the 
few, and the consumer is not so well served, and ata 
higher price. The extreme limit of the border or tract 
farthest from the coast, which is supplied with fish by 
hawkers, is perhaps visited only rarely, when the other 
portion is glutted. Another tract may be defined, in which 
the supply of fish tomes at stated intervals, but not from 
day to day. ‘The dealers are under the necessity of filling 
up their time by fetching the supply from the coast, or 
from the nearest large dealer, but this service would be 
performed better by persons who are exclusively employed 
as carriers. The fishmonger, instead of opening his shop 
daily, is only to be found in it on what may be termed, 
in another sense, a “ fish-day.”” Next come the dealers, 
who are placed in circumstances which admit of com- 
parison with the fishmongers of London, and who receive 
their supplies daily. The effect of railways will probably 
be to convert the hawkers into tradesmen ; to give the deal- 
ers, who are now partially carriers, profitable employment 
in the former capacity ; to place the more sunie dealer 
in a better position; the dealer on the coast will perhaps 
become an opulent wholesale merchant ; and the fisherman 
will derive immediate advantages from the extended 
market. 

While these ae are produced, the consumers, 
a still larger class, will benehted. Before we enjoyed 
the advantages resulting from steam navigation a large 
proportion of the salmon sold in the London market 
could not have been brought fresh. A change in the 
wind just on the point of a smack sailing would render 
it unsafe to risk the cargo, which was taken ashore again 
and pickled ; or, if the wind proved contrary during the 
voyage, a whole cargo of fresh salmon was not unfre- 
quently rendered unfit for sale (‘ Penny Magazine, 329). 
Prices were high, and the season was over by the time 
salmon was in its best state, and when meat is usuall 
less in demand. By the railways, fresh fish will be con- 
veyed daily to large inland towns which now receive a 
supply two or three times in the week, or less frequently. 
A journey to Plymouth, which epicures have been 
known to undertake for the express purpose of eating 
dory, will be a superfluous exertion; as their table may 
be supplied in perfection though at the distance of two 
or three hundred miles from the shores to which the dories 
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resort. Mr. Yarrell mentions, that “in the autumn of 
1829, more than sixty dories were hauled on shore ut 
once in a net, some of them of large size, and yet the 
whole were sold together for 9s.” When the Great 
Western Railway is opened, the fishermen will doubtless 
be better remunerated for the bountiful supplies of food 
which they obtain; and the consumer will pay a more 
uniform price. Mackerel have been sold, even so near 
London as Dover, at sixty for a shilling; and at the 





commencement of the season the price at Billingsgate has 
been from 13/. to 40/. per hundred; but these extreme 
prices would probably never have been current, if, in the 
former case, a more extended market had been open, 
and in the latter, if the market had been commanded by 
a larger number of places. 

The time which is at present required to bring fish from 
the coast to London will suffice to convey itto Birmingham. 
In districts where a hamper of fish is now only brought 
by coach to patrician mansions, it will be generally within 
reach ; while the population of large towns will obtain 
an addition to their permanent food. The inhabitants of 
Birmingham have already been sensibly benefited in 
this respect by the Grand Junction Railway, which gives 
them access to the Liverpool fish-market ; and during 
the present season, salmon, brought by the Scotch steam- 
boats, has been sent from London to Birmingham by the 
partially opened railway. The distance of Birmingham 
from the sea is eighty miles, and the cost of carriage pre- 
viously rendered fish a dear description of food. Men 
of capital and enterprise have however commenced avail- 
ing themselves of the improved means of communication 
which are established, and Birmingham will probably in 
a little time be as well supplied with fish as London. 
One of the chief obstacles is the non-existence of the 
habit of using fish as food; but to encourage the con- 
sumption, a number of the “ fish-wives” from Liverpool 
have been engaged, who are allowed to purchase on the 
lowest terms, and fish is disposed of by them in a variety 
of channels to which the stationary dealer could not 
obtain access. At the commencement of the last century 
(1703), numerous plans were vainly suggested for sup- 
plying inland towns with fish; but the “ ways to con- 
sume more fish”? were impracticable in the then existing 
state of roads and means of inland intercourse. The pro- 
ject of conveying fish to places at a distance from the 
coast was seriously discussed by Mr. Houghton, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, in a periodical work which he pub- 
lished in the above year. “ This,” he observes, “ may 
be done with salt-fish at any time, and with fresh-fish to 
most parts of England, if a gang of horses were ap- 
pointed at divers fisher-ports to carry those fish, as soon 
as landed, to their several markets, as is done from 
Hythe, Hastings, Chichester, and other places to Lon- 
don.” Mr. Houghton thought that the London fish- 
mongers might at least supply all the considerable towns 
within twenty miles of the metropolis; but if they were 
not disposed to do so, the inhabitants of Hertford and 
St. Albans, and other places of similar size within about 
the same distance from London, might form associations 
for introducing a supply of fish. The cost of conveyance 
by gangs of horses would have raised prices to such an 
extent as to have precluded the great majority of the 
people from becoming purchasers ; as at this period land- 
carriage was seventy-five times dearer than by water, and 
the transport of merchandise by pack-horses was one 
hundred times dearer ; but Mr. Houghton thoughit that 
“ those horses that brought this fish might often find 
trivial matters to carry back to the place from whence 
they came, which would somewhat alleviate the charge.” 
In another part of his publication Mr. Houghton makes 
“a further proposal for consuming fish ;” and having 
probably seen the difficulties of rapidly conveying fresh 
fish, he suggests the possibility of preserving them by 





some other means than that of salting, which had appa- 
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He says:— Flounders I | son of difficulty the facility of obtaining fish in large 


rently become distasteful. 
have eaten of that have been marinated; that is, as I am 
informed, fried in oil, and then kept in pickle as salmon 
is. In this manner we may serve the inland counties 
with small flat-fish, and, for ought I know, with halibut 
and turbot. Mackerel and whiting we only eat fresh, 
and methinks we might find a way to preserve and dis- 
perse them. Were there a reward for any that could 
find out a good way for preserving fish, I doubt not but 
several would set their wits at work.”” Had any such 
means been discovered, fish thus preserved, by perhaps 
an expensive process, would still have been far inferior to 
fresh fish, which the railways will convey into the heart 
of the country in the highest perfection. To alleviate the 
severe distress which was endured at the close of the war, 
the sum of 170,000/. was raised by private subscription 
in the metropolis. A contract was entered into with the 
North-Sea fishermen for corned-cod at 18/. per ton, and 
600 tons were supplied, with 300 tons of fresh. In the 
following year, it was the intention of the committee to 
have purchased 1200 tons of the former and 600 of the 
latter, in all 1800 tons, but some misapprehension 
amongst the fishermen respecting the remission of the 
excise duty on salt prevented them supplying more than 
150 tons. Had the larger supply been received, the cost 
of conveying it to the manufacturing and inland districts 
would have diminished the funds to a serious extent. 
Plenty and cheapness of food, and its rapid distribution, 
are great resources at all times, and render seasons of 
distress temporary and less urgent. Without indulging 
in any extravagant views, it might happen that in a sea- 
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quantities, in the great and populous districts in which 
our staple manufactures are extensively pursued, would 
afford a most seasonable alleviation. In one port at the 
extremity of England, one thousand hogsheads of pil- 
chards, or 25,000,000 fish, have been brought in a sin- 
gle day. The sea-bream, a fish not in much repute, but 
capable of improvement by being properly cooked, is 
sometimes sold at 2s. 6d. per cwt. One ton and a quar- 
ter of that wholesome and substantial fish, the cod-fish, 
has been taken by two men, in two boats, in a very few 
hours. Two mackerel-boats will sometimes take above 
7000 fish in a night. But without extensive markets 
to which the most ready access can be had, the supply 
of food is not really increased to the extent which it 
ought to be, so large a portion being wasted and spoiled, 
It frequently happens that many barge-loads of sprats, 
containing from 1000 to 1500 bushels, have been sold 
for manure, within twenty miles of London, at a few 
pence per bushel. 

Some descriptions of fish are obtained only on cer- 
tain portions of our coast, and are but little known ex- 
cept in the vicinity of the shores to which they resort. 
The pilchard, for instance, is never seen in a fresh state in 
many parts of the country; the distance from Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, in which counties it is taken, pre- 
cluding its being conveyed so far. But it could easily 
be sent by a railway ; and as the pilchard fishery com- 
mences in July, this fish would come in after the mac- 
kerel, and before the herring season, and would be a grate- 
ful variety to the stock of food. 





[Beach at Hastings. ] 
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